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ENGLISH FOLK-TALES IN AMERICA. 
I. 

THE LITTLE CAKEEN. 

The following story was written down for me in March, 1 889, by 
Miss Frances Perry, of Exeter, N. H., from her recollection of the 
form in which it was repeated to her by a relative, some fifteen years 
ago. It is thought to have been derived from an Irish domestic. 
"The Little Cakeen " is an interesting variant of the tale already 
printed in the Journal of American Folk- Lore (vol. ii. pp. 60, 217), 
under the title of "Johnny-Cake." 

Once upon a time there was a little maneen and a little woman- 
een ; and the little womaneen made a little cakeen and put it in the 
oven to bake. And the little maneen stood at one side of the oven, 
and said the little cakeen was done ; and the little womaneen stood 
at the other side and said it was n't. And while they were quarrel- 
ling about it, the little cakeen jumped out of the oven and ran off ; 
and the little maneen and the little womaneen ran after it. 

Pretty soon the little cakeen came to a little pusheen, and the 
little pusheen said, "Where are you going so fast, little cakeen, on 
those little legs of yours ? " 

And the little cakeen said : " I 'm running away from the little 
maneen ; I'm running away from the little womaneen, and now I'll 
run away from you ! " So the little pusheen ran after it. Then it 
came to a little dogeen, and the little dogeen said, " Where are you 
going so fast, little cakeen, on those little legs of yours ? " And the 
little cakeen said : " I 'm running away from the little maneen ; I 'm 
running away from the little womaneen ; I 'm running away from the 
little pusheen, and now I '11 run away from you ! " So the little 
dogeen ran after it (and so on, with coween, heneen, owleen, etc.). 
Then it came to a little foxeen ; and the little foxeen said : "Where 
are you going so fast, little cakeen, on those little legs of yours ? " 
And the little cakeen answered : " I 'm running away from the little 
maneen ; I 'm running away from the little womaneen ; I 'm running 
away from the little pusheen ; I 'm running away from the little dog- 
een ; I 'm running away from the little coween ; I 'm running away 
from the little heneen ; I 'm running away from the little owleen 
(etc., etc.), and now I '11 run away from you." But the little fox- 
een said : " Oh ! don't do that, little cakeen ; I will show you where 
to hide." So the little cakeen said, " All right ! " So the little fox- 
een said: "Jump upon my tail;" and the little cakeen jumped on 
his tail. Then the foxeen said : " Jump on my back ; " and the little 
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cakeen jumped on his back. Then the little foxeen said : "Jump 
on my head ; " so the little cakeen jumped on his head. Then the 
little foxeen said : " Now jump in my mouth." So the little cakeen 
jumped into his mouth, and he ate it all up ! 

In an obliging note, Miss Perry adds : " I am not sure but that 
the maneen, womaneen, etc., came to the fox and asked him if he 
had seen a little cakeen, and he said that no little cakeen had passed ; 
so they all ran home again." 

George Lyman Kittredge. 

II. 

THE FORGETFUL BOY. 

To the Editor of the Journal of American Folk-Lore : 

Dear Sir, — Inclosed you will find a copy of one of the old sto- 
ries I used to hear when I was a boy, as near as I can reproduce 
it by the aid of a cousin who used to hear it with me. My grand- 
mother heard it in childhood at North Bridgewater, now Brockton. 
You will see that I have tried to give the exact words as they 
sounded to me, as nearly as I can represent them. I doubt this 
having any real value in the line of "folk-lore," but you can judge 
better than I. I don't remember any application that was made of 
the story then, but in repeating it now it seems to me it was told for 
a warning to forgetful boys. The exact form of expression in one or 
two places we cannot now recall, but have given it as nearly as pos- 
sible. I have never met the story or any semblance of it in print or 
in conversation. I should be glad to know if it survives anywhere, 
and if so, whether coming from the same source, and with what vari- 
ations. I have fragments of others, some of which are certainly 
allied to the celebrated world-wide stories like Cinderella. 

Yours very truly, 

Silvanus Hay ward. 

A man had a boy who when he was sent of errands would forget 
what he was sent for. So one day, when he sent him to the butch- 
er's to get a sheep's pluck, to make him remember he told him to 
keep a saying, " Heart, liver, and lights." So the boy started, saying, 
" Heart, liver, 'n' lights ! heart, liver, V lights ! " By and by he 
came across a man puking. He took him and gave him a whipping, 
and said, " You want I should puke up my heart, liver, and lights, 
do you?" " No," said the boy ; " what shall I say ? " and the man 
told him to say, " I wish they may never come up ! " So the boy 
went on, saying, " Wish 'ey may never come up ! wish 'ey may never 
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come up ! " By and by he came across a man planting beans, and 
he took and whipped him and said, "You wish my beans should 
never come up, do you ? " The boy said, " No, what shall I say ? " 
" Say, I wish fifty-fold this year and a hundred-fold next.' " So the 
boy went on, saying, " Wish fifty-fold this year, 'n' a hundred-fold 
next ! Wish fifty-fold this year 'n' a hundred-fold next ! " By and 
by he came across a funeral, and they took and whipped him, and 
said, " You wish fifty-fold to die this year and a hundred-fold next, 
do you ? " The boy said, " No, what shall I say ? " " Say, ' I wish 
they may never die ! ' " So the boy went on, saying, " Wish 'ey may 
never die ! wish 'ey may never die ! " By and by he came across a 
man who was trying to kill two dogs, and he took and whipped him 
and said, " You wish the dogs should never die, do you ? " The boy 
said, "No, what shall I say?" "Say, 'The dog and the bitch are 
going to be hanged ! ' " So the boy went on, saying, " The dog 'n' 
the bitch are gon ter be hanged ! the dog 'n' the bitch are gon ter be 
hanged ! " By and by he came across a wedding party, and they 
took and whipped him and said, " You call us dog and bitch, do 
you ? " The boy said, " No, what shall I say ? " " Say, ' I wish you 
may live happily together ! ' " So the boy went on, saying, " Wish y' 
may live happily together ! wish y' may live happily together ! " By 
and by he came across two men who had fallen into a pit, and one 
of them had got out and was trying to get the other out. And he 
took and whipped him and said, " You wish we may live happily 
together in this pit, do you ? " The boy said, " No, what shall I 
say ? " " Say, ' One 's out and I wish the other was out ! ' " So the 
boy went on, saying, " One 's out 'n' I wish t' other w's out ! one 's 
out 'n' I wish t' other w's out ! " By and by he came across a 
man with only one eye, and he took and whipped him till he killed 
him. 

Note. With this story may be compared a more refined version 
in the "Folk-Lore Record," iii. 153, as follows: — 

Stupid's Mistaken Cries. — There was once a little boy, and his mother 
sent him to buy a sheep's head and pluck ; afraid he should forget it, the lad kept 
saying all the way along : — 

" Sheep's head and pluck ? 
Sheep's head and pluck ! " 

Trudging along, he came to a stile ; but in getting over he fell and hurt himself, 
and, beginning to blubber, forgot what he was sent for. So he stood a little 
while to consider ; at last he thought he recollected it, and began to repeat : — 

" Liver and lights and gall and all ! 
Liver and lights and gall and all I " 
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Away he went again, and came to where a man was sick, bawling out : — 

" Liver and lights and gall and all ! 
Liver and lights and gall and all ! " 

Whereon the man laid hold of him and beat him, bidding him say : — 

" Pray God send no more up ! 
Pray God send no more up ! " 

The youngster strode along, uttering these words, till he reached a field where a 
hind was sowing wheat : — 

" Pray God send no more up ! 
Pray God send no more up ! " 

This was all his cry. So the sower began to thrash him, and charged him to 
repeat : — 

" Pray God send plenty more ! 
Pray God send plenty more ! " 

Off the child scampered with these words in his mouth till he reached a church- 
yard and met a funeral, but he went on with his : — 

" Pray God send plenty more ! 
Pray God send plenty more ! " 

The chief mourner seized and punished him, and bade him repeat : — 

" Pray God send the soul to heaven ! 
Pray God send the soul to heaven ! " 

Away went the boy, and met a dog and a bitch going to be hung, but his cry rang 

out: — 

" Pray God send the soul to heaven ! 
Pray God send the soul to heaven ! " 

The good folk nearly were furious, seized and struck him, charging him to 

say : — 

" A dog and a bitch agoing to be hung ! 
A dog and a bitch agoing to be hung ! " 

This the poor fellow did, till he overtook a man and a woman going to be 
married. " Oh ! oh ! " he shouted : — 

" A dog and a bitch agoing to be hung ! 
A dog and a bitch agoing to be hung ! " 

The man was enraged, as we may well think, gave him many a thump, and 

ordered him to repeat : — 

" I wish you much joy ! 
I wish you much joy ! " 

This he did, jogging along, till he came to two laborers who had fallen into a 
ditch. The lad kept bawling out : — 

" I wish you much joy ! 
I wish you much joy ! " 

This vexed one of the folk so sorely that he used all his strength, scrambled out, 
beat the crier, and told him to say : — 

" The one is out, I wish the other was ! 
The one is out, I wish the other was ' " 
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On went young 'un till he found a fellow with only one eye ; but he kept up his 
song : — 

" The one is out, I wish the other was ! 
The one is out, I wish the other was ! " 

This was too much for Master One-eye, who grabbed him and chastised him, bid- 
ding him call : — 

" The one side gives good light, I wish the other did ! 
The one side gives good light, I wish the other did ! " 

So he did, to be sure, till he came to a house, one side of which was on fire. 
The people here thought it was he who had set the place a-blazing, and straight- 
way put him in prison. The end was, the judge put on his black cap, and con- 
demned him to die. 



